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MR. WINTHROP'S TRIBUTE TO MR. EVERETT, 
AT FANEUIL HALL. 



At a meeting of the citizens of Boston, held in Faneuil Hall on 
the 28th of January, 1865, to testify the public grief at the recent 
sudden death of Edward Everett, after remarks by the Mayor and 
others, Mr. Winthrop spoke as follows : — 

I hardly know, fellow-citizens and friends, I hardly 
know either how to speak or how to be silent here 
to-day. I dare not trust myself to any off-hand, impul- 
sive utterance on such a theme. And yet I cannot but 
feel how poor and how inadequate to the occasion is 
the best preparation which I am capable of making. I 
am sincerely and deeply sensible how unfitted I am, 
by emotions which I should in vain attempt to restrain, 
for meeting the expectations and the demands of such 
an hour, or for doing justice to an event which has 
hardly left a heart unmoved, or an eye unmoistened, in 
our whole community. Most gladly would I still be 
permitted to remain a listener only, and to indulge a 
silent but heartfelt sorrow for the loss of so illustrious 
a fellow-citizen and so dear a friend. 

I have so often been privileged to follow him on 
these public occasions of every sort, that I feel almost 
at a loss how to proceed without the encouragement of 



his friendly countenance and the inspiration of his 
matchless tones. I seem to myself to be still waiting 
for his ever-welcome, ever brilliant lead. I find it all 
but impossible to realize the fact, that we are assembled 
here in Faneuil Hall, at a meeting at which whatever 
is most eloquent, whatever is most impressive, whatever 
is most felicitous and most finished, ought justly to be 
heard, and that Edward Everett is not here with us to say 
the first, the best, the all-sufficient word. I feel myself 
impelled to exclaim — and you will all unite with me in 
the exclamation — 

'• Oh, for the sound of a voice that is still'd, 
And the touch of a vanished hand." 

Certainly, my friends, I can find no other words to begin 
with, than those which he himself employed, when rising 
to speak in this hall on the death of that great statesman, 
whose birthday, by a strange but touching coincidence, 
we are so sadly commemorating by this public tribute 
to his life-long friend and chosen biographer : " There is 
but one voice," said Mr. Everett of Daniel Webster, and 
certainly I may repeat it of himself to-day, " There is but 
one voice that ever fell upon my ear which could do jus- 
tice to such an occasion. That voice, alas, we shall hear 
no more forever." 

Yes, fellow-citizens, as a celebrated Roman historian 
said of the consummate orator of his own land and age, 
that to praise him worthily required the eloquence of Cic- 
ero himself, so we cannot fail to feel that full justice to 



the career and character of our American Cicero could 
only be rendered by the best effort of his own unequalled 
powers. It is hardly an exaggeration to say of him, that 
he has left behind him no one sufficient to pronounce his 
eulogy as it should be pronounced ; no one, certainly, who 
can do for him all that he has done for so many others 
who have gone before him. 

But, indeed, my friends, the event which has called us 
together has occurred too suddenly, too unexpectedly, for 
any of us to be quite prepared either for attempting or 
for hearing any formal account of our departed friend's 
career, or any cold analysis of his public or private charac- 
ter. There must be time for us to recover from the first 
shock of so overwhelming a loss before his eulogy can be 
fitly undertaken or calmly listened to. His honored re- 
mains are still awaiting those funeral rites in which our 
whole community will so eagerly and so feelingly unite 
to-morrow. The very air w^e are breathing at this moment 
is still vocal and vibrating with his last public appeal. It 
seems but an instant since he was with us on this platform, 
pleading the cause of humanity and Christian benevolence 
in as noble strains as ever fell from human lips. And no 
one, I think, who had the privilege of hearing that appeal, 
can fail to remember a passage, which did not find its way 
into any of the printed reports, but which made a deep 
impression on my own heart, as I stood on yonder floor a 
delighted listener to one whom I could never hear too 
often. It was the passage in which, in terms quite 
unusual for him, and which seemed as if the shadow of 



coming events were passing over his mind, he spoke of 
himself as '-an old man who had nothing but his lips left 
for contributing to the public good." Nothing but his 
lips left! Ah, my friends, what lips those were ! If ever 
since the days of the infant Plato, of whom the story is 
told, if ever since that age of cunning fable and of deep 
philosophy with which he was so familiar, the Attic bees 
have lighted upon any human lips, and left their persua- 
sive honey there without a particle of their sting, it must 
have been on those of our lamented friend. What lips 
they were ! And what have they not accomplished since 
they were first opened in mature, articulate speech ! What 
worthy topic have they not illustrated ! What good and 
noble cause have they not advocated and adorned ! On 
what occasion of honor to the living or to the dead, — at 
what commemoration of the glorious past — in what exi- 
gency of the momentous present — have those lips ever 
been mutel From what call of duty or of friendship, of 
charity or of patriotism, have they ever been withheld? 

Turn to those three noble volumes of his works, and fol- 
low him in that splendid series of Orations which they 
contain — from the earliest at Cambridge, in which he 
pronounced that thrilling welcome to Lafayette a little 
more than forty years ago, down to that on the 4th of 
July, 1858, which he concluded by saying, that in the 
course of nature he should go to his grave before long, 
and he wished no other epitaph to be pla<|ed upon it than 
this : " Through evil report and through good report he 
loved his whole country : " — Follow him, I say, in his 



.whole career as unfolded in those noble volumes — the 
best manual of American Eloquence — and then take up 
the record of those other Orations and Addresses which 
are still to be included in his collected works, the record 
of the last few years, as it is impressed upon the minds 
and hearts of every patriot in our land — with all its grand 
appeals for Mount Vernon and the memory of Washington, 
for the suflferers of East Tennesee, for the preservation of 
the Union, for the defence of the country against rebellion 
and treason, for the support of the National Administration 
agreeably to his own honest convictions of duty : Follow 
him, I say again, along the radiant pathway of that whole 
career, illuminated as it is from his earliest manhood to 
the last week of his life by the sparkling productions 
of his own genius, and then tell me, you who can, 
what cause of education or literature, what cause of 
art or industry, what cause of science or history, what 
cause of religion or charity, what cause of philanthropy 
or patriotism, has not been a debtor — a debtor beyond 
the power of payment — and, now alas ! beyond the power 
of acknowledgment, — to his voice or to his pen ! Who 
has ever more fairly won the title of " the golden- 
mouthed," since the sainted Chrysostom of old, than he 
who, by the music of his voice and the magic of his 
tongue, has so often coined his thoughts into eagles and 
turned his words into ingots, at one moment for the 
redemption of the consecrated home and grave of the 
Father of his Country, and at another for the relief of an 
oppressed and suffering people ! 
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And who, my friends, as he reviews this marvellous 
career, can fail to remember how singularly applicable 
to him, in view of his earliest as well as of his later 
callings, are those words in which the immortal drama- 
tist has described the curious felicity and facility of speech, 
and the extraordinary versatility of powers, of one of the 
great princes and sovereigns of England : — 

** Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
Tou would desire the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You 'd say, it hath been all-in-all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music : 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 
Familiar as his garter ; that when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences." 

It is hardly too much to say of him that he established 
a new standard of American eloquence, that he was the 
founder of a new school of occasional oratory, of which 
he was at once the acknowledged master and the best 
pupil, and in which we were all proud to sit at his feet 
as disciples. Would that we had been better scholars ! 
Would that, now that he has been snatched so suddenly 
from our sight, and as we follow him to the skies with 
our parting acclamations of admiration and affection, we 



could feel that there were some shoulders not wholly 
unworthy to wear, not altogether incapable of sustaining, 
his falling mantle ! 

I need not dwell for a moment, my friends, upon the 
details of his official life. We all remember his earlier 
and his later relations to the University to which he was 
so ardently attached, and which has ever counted him 
among its proudest ornaments. We all remember how 
long and how faithfully he served the State and the Na- 
tion in their highest departments at home and abroad. 
But public office was not necessary to his fame, and he 
never held his title to consideration at the precarious 
tenure of public favor or popular suffrage. Office gave 
no distinction to the man ; but the man gave a new dis- 
tinction and a new dignity to every office which he held. 
Everywhere he was the consummate scholar, the brilliant 
orator, the Christian gentleman, — greater, even, as a pri- 
vate citizen than in the highest station to which he ever 
was, or ever could have been called. 

I need not dwell for a moment, either, my friends, 
upon the purity and beauty of his daily life, upon his de- 
votion to his family, his fidelity to his friends, his integ- 
rity as a man, his untiring willingness and eagerness to 
do kind and obliging things for all who, reasonably or un- 
reasonably, asked them at his hands, at any cost of time 
or trouble to himself. I can never fail, certainly, to re- 
member his countless acts of kindness to myself during a 
friendship of thirty years. I do not forget that at least 
once in my life I have differed from him on important 
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questions, and that recently; but I can honestly say that 
there was no living man from whom I differed with a 
deeper regret, or with a greater distrust of my own judg- 
ment. Nor can I fail to remember with inexpressible joy 
at this hour, that within a week, I had almost said within 
a day, after that difference was avowed and acted upon, 
he reciprocated most kindly and most cordially an assur- 
ance, that our old relations of friendship and affection 
should suffer no estrangement or interniption, and that 
we would never distrust each other's sincerity or each 
other's mutual regard. " I am not afraid," he wrote me, 
" that we shall give each other cause of offence ; and we 
will not let others put us at variance." 

Fellow-Citizens : I knew not how to commence these 
imperfect and desultory remarks, and I know not how to 
close them. There is, I am sensible, much to console us 
in our bereavement, severe and sudden as it is. We may 
well rejoice and be grateful to God, that our illustrious 
and beloved friend was the subject of no lingering illness 
or infirmity, that he was permitted to die while in the full 
possession of his powers, while at the very zenith of his 
fame, and while he had a hold on the hearts of his coun- 
trymen such as even ha had never before enjoyed. We 
may well rejoice, too, that his voice was last heard in ad- 
vocating a measure of signal humanity which appealed to 
every heart throughout the land, and that he lived to see 
of the fruit of his lips and to be satisfied. I hold in ray 
hand one of his last notes, — written on Thursday evening 
to our munificent and excellent fellow-citizen, Mr. Wil- 
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liam Gray, and which, in his own necessary and regretted 
absence, he has kindly permitted me to read : — 

<< Summer Street, 12 Jan. 1865. 
* * My dear Mr. Gray : I am greatly obliged to you for send- 
ing me word of the success of the Savannah subscription. What 
a large-hearted, open-handed place we live in I It is on these oc- 
casions that I break the tenth commandment, and covet the wealth 
of you millionaires. I have been in bed almost ever since Mon- 
day, having narrowly escaped an attack of pneumonia. I had 
been in the court-house all the morning, and had to return to it 
for three hours in the afternoon to attend to a harassing arbitration 
case, and left Faneuil Hall with my extremities ice, and my lungs 
on fire. But in such a cause one is willing to suffer. 

'* Ever sincerely yours, 

*« Edward Everett." 

This little note, my friends, in his own unmistakable 
and inimitable hand, written within two days of his death, 
shows clearly what thoughts were uppermost in that 
noble heart, before it so suddenly ceased to beat. In such 
a cause he was willing to suffer. In such a cause he was 
not unwilling to die. 

But whatever consolation may be found in the circum- 
stances of his death, or in the occupation of his last 
years, or months, or days, we still cannot but feel that no 
heavier public calamity could at this moment, if at any 
moment, have befallen our community. We cannot but 
feel that not Boston only, not Massachusetts only, not 
New England only, but our whole country, is called to 
deplolre the loss of its most accomplished scholar, its 
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most brilliant orator, its most valuable citizen. More 
and more, as the days and the years roll on, will that 
loss be perceived and felt by all who have known, ad- 
mired, and loved him. The public proceedings of this 
day, the sad ceremonials of to-morrow, will find their 
place on the page of history. All the customary trib- 
utes of respect and gratitude to our lamented friend 
will at no distant day be completed. We shall hang 
his portrait on these hallowed walls in fit companion- 
ship with the patriot forms which already adorn them. 
We shall place a statue of him, in due time, I trust, 
on yonder terrace, not far from that of his illustrious 
and ever-honored friend. But neither portrait nor statue, 
nor funeral pomp, nor public eulogy, will have done 
for his memory, what he has done for it himself. The 
name and the fame of Edward Everett will in no way more 
surely be perpetuated than by the want which will be ex- 
perienced, by the aching void which will be felt, on all our 
occasions of commemoration, on all our days of jubilee, 
on every literary anniversary, at every festive board, in 
every appeal for education, for charity, for country, in 
every hour of peril, in every hour of triumph, from the 
loss of that ever-ready, ever-welcome voice, which has so 
long been accustomed to say the best, the most appropri- 
ate, the most effective word, in the best, the most appropri- 
ate, the most effective manner. For nearly half a century 
no public occasion has ever seemed complete without 
his presence. By a thousand conspicuous acts of pub- 
lic service, by a thousand nameless labors of love, for 
young and old, for rich and poor, for friends and for stran- 
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gers, he has rendered himself necessary — so far as any 
one human being ever can be necessary — to the wel- 
fare and' the honor of the community in which he 
lived. I can find no words for the oppression I feel, 
in common, I am sure, with all who hear me, at the 
idea that we shall see his face and hear his voice no 
more. As I looked on his lifeless form a few hours 
only after his spirit had returned to God who gave it, 
— as I saw those lips which we had so often hung 
upon with rapture, motionless and sealed in death, — 
and as I reflected that all those marvellous acquisitions 
and gifts, that matchless memory, that exquisite diction, 
that exhaustless illustration, that infinite variet)% which 
no age could wither and no custom stale, — that all, all 
were henceforth lost to us forever, I could only recall 
the touching lines which I remembered to have seen 
applied to the sudden death, not many years ago, of a 
kindred spirit of old England, — one of her greatest 
statesmen, one of his most valued friends — 

** Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 
Those who weep not for Kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom's heart grow heavy at thy loss I " 



MR. WINTHROP'S TRIBUTE TO MR. EVERETT 
AT A MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



At a special meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
held in the Dowse Library, on Monday evening, January 30, to 
commemorate their late illustrious associate, Edward Everett, the 
President, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, spoke as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Historical Society : 

The occasion of this meeting is but too well known to 
you all. None of us were strangers to the grief which 
pervaded this community on the recent announcement of 
the death of Edward Everett. Not a few of us have had 
the privilege of uniting with the public authorities, who 
hastened to assume the whole charge of his funeral, in 
paying the last tribute to his honored remains. And 
more than one of us have already had an opportunity of 
giving some feeble expression to our sense of the loss 
which has been sustained by our city, our Common- 
wealth, and our whole country. 

But we are here this evening to take up the theme 
again somewhat more deliberately, as a Society of which 
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he was so long one of the most valuable, as well as one 
of the most distinguished members. We are here not 
merely to unite in lamenting the close of a career which 
has been crowded with so many good words and good 
works for the community and the country at large, but 
to give utterance to our own particular sorrow for the 
breach which has been made in our own cherished circle. 

Mr. Everett was elected a member of this Society on 
the 27th of April, 1820, when he was but twenty-six 
years of age ; and, at the time of his death, his name 
stood second in order of seniority on the roll of our 
resident members. I need not attempt to say to you how 
much we have prized his companionship, how often we 
have profited of his counsels, or how deeply we have been 
indebted to him for substantial services which no one 
else could have rendered so well. 

His earliest considerable effort in our behalf was a lec- 
ture delivered before us on the 31st of October, 1833. It 
was entitled " Anecdotes of Early Local History," and will 
be found in the second volume of his collected works, — 
now lying upon our table, — with an extended note or 
appendix containing many interesting details concerning 
the Society, its objects and its members. But it is only 
within the last nine or ten years, and since his public life — 
so far as office is necessary to constitute public life — was 
brought to a close, that he has been in the way of taking 
an active part in our proceedings. No one can enter the 
room in which we are gathered without remembering how 
frequently, during that period, his voice has been heard 
among us in rendering such honors to others, as now, 
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alas, we are so unexpectedly called to pay to himself. No 
one can forget his admirable tributes to the beloved Pres- 
cott, to the excellent Nathan Hale, to the venerated 
Quincy, among our immediate associates ; — to Daniel D. 
Barnard of Albany and Henry D. Gilpin of Philadelphia, 
to Washington Irving, to Hallam, to Humboldt, to Ma- 
caulay, among our domestic and foreign honorary members. 
Still less will any one be likely to forget the noble 
eulogy which he pronounced, at our request, on the 9th 
of December, 1858, upon that remarkable self-made man 
whom we have ever delighted to honor as our largest 
benefactor, and in whose pictured presence we are at this 
moment assembled. Often as I have listened to our la- 
mented friend, since the year 1824, — when I followed 
him with at least one other whom I see before me to 
Plymouth Rock, and heard his splendfd discourse on the 
Pilgrim Fathers, — I can hardly recall anything of his, 
more striking of its kind, or more characteristic of its 
author, than that elaborate delineation of the life of 
Thomas Dowse. No one, certainly, who was present on 
the occasion, can fail to recall the exhibition which he 
gave us, in its delivery, of the grasp and precision of his 
wonderful memory, — when in describing the collection 
of water colors, now in the Athenaeum gallery, which was 
the earliest of Mr. Dowse's possessions, he repeated, 
without faltering, the unfamiliar names of more than 
thirty of the old masters from whose works they were 
copied, and then turning at once to the description of 
the library itself, as we see it now around us, proceeded 
to recite the names of fifty-three of the ancient authors 
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of Greek and Roman literature, of nineteen of the modern 
German, of fourteen of the Italian, of forty-seven of the 
French, of sixteen or seventeen of the Portuguese and 
Spanish, making up in all an aggregate of more than one 
hundred and eighty names of artists and authors, many of 
them as hard to pronounce as they were difficult to be 
remembered, but which he rehearsed, without the aid of 
a note and without the hesitation of an instant, with as 
much ease and fluency as he doubtless had rolled off 
the famous catalogue of the ships, in the second book of 
Homer's Iliad, with the text-book in his hand, as a col- 
lege student or as Greek professor, half a century before ! 

I need hardly add that with this library, now our most 
valued treasure, the name of Mr. Everett will henceforth 
be hardly less identified than that of Mr. Dowse himself. 
Indeed, he had been associated with it long before it was 
so munificently transferred to us. By placing yonder por- 
trait of him, taken in his earliest manhood, upon the 
walls of the humble apartment in which the books were 
originally collected, — the only portrait ever admitted to 
their companionship, — our worthy benefactor seems him- 
self to have designated Edward Everett as the presiding 
genius or patron saint of this library ; and as such he will 
be enshrined by us, and by all who shall succeed us, as 
long as the precious books and the not less precious 
canvas shall escape the ravages of time. 

I may not omit to remind you that our lamented friend 
— who was rarely without some labor of love for others 
in prospect — had at least two matters in hand for us 
at the time of his death, which he was hoping, and which 
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we all were hoping, that he would soon be able to com- 
plete. One of them was a memoir of that noble patriot 
of South Carolina, James Louis Petigru, whose lifelong 
devotion to the cause of the American Union, alike in the 
days of nullification and of secession, will secure him the 
grateful remembrance of all to whom that Union is dear. 
The other was a volume of Washington's private letters, 
which he was preparing to publish in our current series 
of historical collections. It is hardly a month since he 
told me that the letters were all copied, and that he was 
sorry to be obliged to postpone the printing of them a 
little longer, in order to find time for the annotations 
with which he desired to accompany them. 

But you do not require to be told, gentlemen, that what 
Mr. Everett has done, or has proposed to do, specifically 
for our own Society, would constitute a very small part of 
all thaj; he has accomplished in that cause of American 
history in which we are associated. It is true that he 
has composed no independent historical work, nor ever 
published any volume of biography more considerable 
than the excellent memoir of Washington, which he pre- 
pared, at the suggestion of his friend Lord Macaulay, 
for the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. But 
there is no great epoch, — there is hardly a single great 
event, — of our national or of our colonial history, which 
he has not carefully depicted and brilliantly illustrated 
in his occasional discourses. I have sometimes thought 
that no more attractive or more instructive history of our 
country could be presented to the youth of our land, than 
is found in the series of anniversary orations which he 
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has delivered during the last forty years. Collect those 
orations into a volume by themselves; arrange them in 
their historical order : " The First Settlement of New 
England," "The Settlement of Massachusetts," "The 
Battle of Bloody Brook in King Philip's War," " The 
Seven Years' War, the School of the Revolution," " The 
First Battles of the Revolutionary War," " The Bat- 
tle of Lexington," "The Battle of Bunker HUl," 
"Dorchester in 1630, 1776, and 1855;" combine with 
them those " Anecdotes of Early Local History," which 
he prepared for our own Society, and add to them his 
charming discourses on " The Youth of Washington," and 
" The Character of Washington," on " The Boyhood and 
the Early Days of Franklin," and his memorable eulogies 
on Adams and Jefferson, on Lafayette, on John Quincy 
Adams and on Daniel Webster, and I know not in what 
other volume the young men, or even the old men, of 
our land could find the history of the glorious past more 
accurately or more admirably portrayed. I know not 
where they could find the toils and trials and struggles 
of our colonial or revolutionary fathers set forth with 
greater fulness of detail or greater felicity of illustration. 
As one reads those orations and discourses at this mo- 
ment, they might almost be regarded as successive chap- 
ters of a continuous and comprehensive work which had 
been composed and recited on our great national anni- 
versaries, just as the chapters of Herodotus are said to 
have been recited at the Olympic festivals of ancient 
Greece. 
Undoubtedly, however, it is rather as an actor and an 
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orator in some of the later scenes of our country's 
history, than as an author, that Mr. Everett will be 
longest remembered. Indeed, since he first entered on 
the stage of mature life, there has hardly been a scene 
of any sort in that great historic drama, which of late, 
alas, has assumed the most terrible form of tragedy, in 
which he has not been called to play a more or less 
conspicuous part ; and we all know how perfectly every 
part which has been assigned him has been performed. 
If we follow him from the hour when he left the 
University of Cambridge, with the highest academic 
honors, at an age when so many others are hardly pre- 
pared to enter there, down to the fatal day when he 
uttered those last impressive words at Faneuil Hall, we 
shall find him everywhere occupied with the highest 
duties, and everywhere discharging those duties with 
consummate ability and unwearied devotion. Varied and 
brilliant accomplishments, laborious research, copious 
diction, marvellous memory, magnificent rhetoric, a gra- 
cious presence, a glorious voice, an ardent patriotism 
controlling his public career, an unsullied purity crown- 
ing his private life, — what element was there wanting 
in him for the complete embodiment of the classic orator, 
as Cato and Quinctilian so tersely and yet so compre- 
hensively defined him eighteen hundred years ago — 
" Vir honus^ dicendi peritus ! " 

But I may not occupy more of your time in these 
introductory remarks, intended only to exhibit our de- 
parted friend in his relations to our own Society, and to 
open the way for those who are prepared to do better 
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justice to his general career and character. Let me 
only add that our Standing Committee have requested our 
associates, Mr. Hillard and Dr. Lothrop, to prepare some 
appropriate resolutions for the occasion, and that the 
Society is now ready to receive them. 
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